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SPANGENBERG'S NOTES OP TRAVEL TO ONONDAGA 

IN 1745. 

CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 

[When, in 1745, it became evident that the Moravian Mission among the 
Mohegans of Shecomeko, in Duchess Co., N. Y., would have to be aban- 
doned unless its members could be induced to migrate to some locality in 
the then Indian country, where they would suffer no molestation from the 
whites, Bishop A. G. Spangenberg, David Zeisberger, and John Jacob 
Shebosch, on behalf of the Mission Board, set out from Bethlehem in May 
for Onondaga, to treat with the Six Nations for permission for the Moravian 
Indians to remove to 'Wyoming. This consent was obtained, but the Indian 
converts objected, stating, among other reasons, " that Wyoming lay on the 
road of the Six Nations on their marauds southwards in the country of the 
Catawbas ; furthermore, in a country abounding in savages, where the women 
were so wanton as to seduce all the men. They therefore removed to Beth- 
lehem and in 1746 to Gnadenhuetten. 

Spangenberg and Zeisberger are too well known to require notice. She- 
bosch, whose English name was Joseph Bull, was born of Quaker parents 
at Skippack, Pa., 27th May, 1721, receiving in baptism the name of John 
Joseph. By the Indians he was called Shebosch (running water). In 1746 
he married Christiana, a Mohegan convert. He died in Ohio, 4th Sept., 1788. 

It will be noticed that a number of the names of places used by Spangen- 
berg were figurative, and have not been retained.] 

May 24. We set out from Bethlehem. Bro. Huber 1 accom- 
panied us to our first night's encampment, which was in the 
woods under a tree. 

May 25. Arrived in Heidelberg, 2 where we spent the day. 

May 26. Reached Tulpehocken. 3 As Conrad Weiser 4 was 

1 John Michael Huber, from the Tyrol, immigrated with the first organized 
Moravian colony sent to America, in June of 1742. 

2 In Berks Co. The route taken from Bethlehem to Heidelberg was by 
the way of Macungy, past Daniel Levan's, and through Maxetawny. 

* Corrupted from the Delaware word Tulpewi-hacki, signifying the land 
of turtles. Tulpehocken was one of the rural districts of the Province, in 
Berks Co., in which the Moravians labored in the Gospel with marked suc- 
cess. Zinzendorf preached there frequently. 

4 Bishop Spangenberg first became acquainted with Weiser while visiting 
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not yet prepared for the Journey, we called on friends. We 
lodged at Michael Schaeffer's. 1 

May 27. Bro. Spangenberg having determined to advise 
the Governor of his journey, wrote him a letter to which 
Conrad Weiser added a few lines, and dispatched it by Bro. 
John Joseph. 

May 28. Bro. Spangenberg called on Pastor "Wagner, who 
is in charge of the Lutherans. Spent the night with George 
Loesch.* His wife assisted us in completing our tent. 

May 30. At Michael Schaeffer's, Bro. Spangenberg found 
Bro. John Joseph, who had returned with letters from Phila- 
delphia and Fredericktown ; he had travelled one hundred and 
forty miles in three days. Gov. Thomas sent greetings through 
Bro. Brockden, 3 and that he approved of my journey to the 
Six Nations. Our company met at Christopher Weiser's, 
Conrad's brother. In the afternoon we set out from Tulpehoc- 
ken with Conrad Weiser, and his two sons.* Michael Shaeffer 
accompanied us for a few miles, and Philip Meurer 5 and Bro. 
Nieke 6 to our first night's encampment. After travelling ten 
miles we came to the Kittatiny Hills, 7 which are high and 

among the Schwenkfelders of Towamensing Township, Montgomery County, 
in 1736. The information he then gave him of the degraded condition of 
the Indians led the Bishop to present their case to his church in Europe, as 
one deserving of special consideration. The result of this appeal was the 
appointment of Christian Henry Eauch, the first missionary of the Mora- 
vians to the Indians of America. 

* Michael Schaffer and his wife came from Weisersdorf, Schoharie, N. Y., 
in 1725. 

2 George Loesch (now Lash) immigrated with other Palatines, under the 
auspices of Queen Anne in 1710, and settled in Schoharie. In 1723 removed 
to Tulpehocken, and united with the Moravians. 

3 Charles Brockden's name and autograph are familiar to every student 
of the early deed history of Pennsylvania, between 1715 and 1767. 

* Philip J., Frederick Weiser. 

8 John Philip Meurer, from Alsace, immigrated to Pennsylvania in June, 
1742. 

6 George Nieke, from Herrnhut, immigrated to Pennsylvania in November 
of 1743. 

7 Written also Kechkachtany ; Kittochtinny, Delaware, signifying endless 
hills. 
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rocky, and difficult for horses to climb. On reaching the top 
we came to " Pilger Ruh," 1 where we dismounted and rested. 
After descending, we entered Anton's "Wilderness, 2 where we 
pitched our first tent, built a fire, pastured our horses, par- 
took of a light supper, and retired to rest. "Our course to-day- 
was N". "W. Observations: Noticed certain plants and roots, 
e. g., 1. A certain plant, which, with its root, is used for snake 
bites — has blossoms like " geese flowers." 3 2. Steer's root, as 
the English call it, good for colic. 4 3. Hypocacooana, for 
vomiting.* 4. Mountain tea. 6 

May 31. Arose early, looked up our horses, took a little 
breakfast, and then continued our journey in the name of God 
our Saviour. Bro. Meurer and Meke returned to Tulpehoc- 
ken, with letters to Mary Spangenberg at Bethlehem. After 
passing the Great Swatara, 7 we climbed the Thiirnstein, 8 a high 
mountain, rocky, and almost impassable for horses. On the 
summit we refreshed ourselves at Erdmuth's Spring, 9 which 
flows through the valleys until it empties into the Susque- 
hanna. We were four hours in crossing the mountain. At 
" Ludwig's Ruh," 10 at the foot of the mountain, we nooned. 
Here Laurel Creek 11 flows past. After dinner our course was 

1 " Pilgrim's Best," a plain on the top of the mountain. The passage of 
the mountain was effected at the Great Swatara Gap, called Toleheo by the 
Indians, corrupted into " The Hole." 

2 Noted on Lewis Evan's map of 1759. Named for Anton Seyffert, one 
of the nine colonists whom Spangenberg led to Georgia in 1735, where the 
Moravians proposed establishing themselves with a view of commencing 
missions among the Creeks and Cherokees. 

3 Quere, black snake root or cohosh? 
* Quere, colic root or star grass ? 

6 Ipecacuanha. 5 Gaultheria. 

7 Pine Grove Township, Schuylkill County. 

8 Peter's Mountain. Conrad Weiser gave it this name in honor of Zin- 
zendorf when guiding him to Shamokin, in 1742. Zinzendorf was Count 
and Lord of Pottendorf, and Lord of the Baronies of Freydeck, Schoeneck, 
and Thiirnstein. 

9 The headwaters of "Wiconisco Creek, named in honor of the Countess 
Erdmuth, the first wife of Zinzendorf. 

10 " Lewis's Rest," in "Wiconisco Township, Dauphin County. Zinzendorf 
was often familiarly called Brother Ludwig by the Moravians. 

11 A branch of the Mahantango, noted on Lewis Evans's map of 1749. 
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N". W. We passed through Anna's Valley, 1 beautiful and 
pleasing to the eyes, which lies in among the hills. At the 
Double Eagle, 2 on Benigna's Creek,* we passed the night. 

June 1. We set out early, crossed the Leimback, 4 and came 
to Jacob's Heights, 5 the place where Bro. Jacob Kohn lost 
Bro. Lud wig's Hebrew Bible, and subsequently found it. At 
noon we reached " Cool Bank" on the Susquehanna, where we 
dined on a mess of fish caught by Bro. Zeisberger. Hence 
we passed through Joseph's 6 Valley. Here four large snakes, 
stretched on a fallen tree, opposed the brethren who were 
leading the horses, and for a long time would not budge. At 
" Marienborn" 7 we rested, and afterwards reached the " Span- 
genberg." 8 The descent was perilous to limb and life ; came 
to Eva Creek, 9 and thence to Shamokin 10 to Shikellmy's house. 
We found neither him nor Andrew Montour 11 at home. The 

1 Named in honor of Anna Nitschman, who accompanied Zinzendorf to 
Shamokin in 1742. Probably Lykens Valley in Lykens Township, Dau 
phin County. 

2 The Spread Eagle is noted on Scull's map of 1759. 

3 The Mahantango, or Kind Creek. Zinzendorf, on bis way to Shamokin 
in Sept. of 1742, gave it this name in honor of his daughter, the Countess 
Benigna. 

4 The Mahanoy Creek, in Jackson Township, Northumberland County. 
Zinzendorf on the same journey gave it this name for Henri/ Leimback, of 
Oley, one of his fellow travellers. 

6 A spur of Line Mountain, in Lower Augusta Township, Northumber- 
land County. 

6 Named after Bishop Spangenberg, who was familiarly called Brother 
Joseph by his brethren. 

7 Named after the Castle of Marienborn, near Frankfort on the Main, be- 
longing to Zinzendorf, and for some time used by the church for the educa- 
tion of her theological students. 

8 " Riding along its bank (Susquehanna) we came to the boundary of 
Shamokin, a precipitous hill, such as I scarce ever saw." — Zinzendorf, Sept. 
1742. 

9 The Shamokin Creek in Upper Augusta Township, Northumberland 
County. Named after Eve May, the wife of Bishop Spangenberg. The 
Delawares called it the SchachameTch.au, i. e., eel stream. 

10 Written Schaham6ki or SchahamoTcink by the Delawares ; by the 
Iroquois Otzindchse. Sunbury occupies the site of the old Indian town. 

11 Andrew Montour, alias Sdttelihu, son of Madam Montour, was for many 
years in the service of the proprietaries as assistant interpreter. At the 
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former had gone to the mill, 1 a ride of forty miles, and the 
latter was out hunting. "We were told that two ministers and 
an Indian had been lately here — probably it was the Presby- 
terian Brainerd, 3 and his interpreter Tatami. 3 He had assem- 
bled the Delawares in Shikellmy's house, and (as Shikellmy's 
people told us) informed them that on Sundays they should as- 
semble as the whites do, and pray as they do. Hence he would 
build a house for that purpose, and stay with them two years. 
That the Governor had given him orders to that effect, and he 
would be glad to see the Indians hearken to him. To this 
Shikellmy said : "We are Indians, and don't wish to be trans- 
formed into white men. The English are our Brethren, but 
we never promised to become what they are. As little as we 
desire the preacher to become Indian, so little ought he to 
desire the Indians to become preachers. He should not build 
a house here ; they don't want one." They departed for Phila- 
delphia the next day. 4 

time of the visit of Zinzendorf to Shamokin, in the autumn of 1742, he met 
Andrew for the first time, and thus describes him : " His cast of countenance 
is decidedly European, and had not his face been encircled with a broad 
band of paint, applied with bear's fat, I would certainly have taken him for 
one. He wore a brown broadcloth coat, a scarlet damasken lappel-waistcoat, 
breeches, over which his shirt hung, a black Cordovan neckkerchief decked 
with silver bugles, shoes and stockings, and a hat. His ears were hung 
with pendants of brass and other wires plaited together like the handle of a 
basket. He was very cordial, but on addressing him in French, he, to my 
surprise, replied in English." In April of 1752, Governor Hamilton fur- 
nished him with a commission under the Lesser Seal, " to go and reside in 
Cumberland Co., over the Blue Hills, on unpurchased lands, to prevent 
others from settling there or from trading with the Indians." In 1755 he 
was still living on his grant, ten miles northwest of Carlisle, and was a cap- 
tain of a company of Indians in the English service ; rose to be a major. 
Andrew acted as interpreter for the Governor of Virginia in several import- 
ant treaties. The French in 1753 set a price of £100 upon his head. In 
May of 1762 he was his Majesty's Interpreter to the United Nations. 

1 Chambers's Mill, erected at the mouth of Fishing Creek, Dauphin 
County, between 1730-35. 

2 The well-known David Brainerd. 

3 Moses Fonda Tatemy was baptized by Brainerd July 21, 1745. He 
had been acting interpreter for the latter since his advent among the Fork 
Indians. 

4 Shikellimy, alias Swatane, an Oneida chief, was, in 1728, acting repre- 
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June 2. This morning Conrad Weiser despatched a mes- 
senger per horse to Shikellmy, for him to return without 
delay, as we were waiting for him to guide us to Onondaga. 
Bro. Spangenherg called to see Shikellmy's daughter's child, 
a girl of fifteen years, who has had the fever and ague over 
two weeks. He gave her some fever powders, and soon the 
fever left her. They are fine peoplt . Bro. Joseph also went 
over to the island, to visit Madam M ,ntour from Canada, 1 who 
lately with her family had become Indianized. Sattelihu's sis- 
ter had a boil on her neck, on which Spangenberg laid a plaster 
to soften it. Bro. Joseph wrote to his wife. In a conversation 
with Conrad Weiser, he proposed that the Moravians should 
send a good blacksmith to live in Shamokin, 2 to serve the In- 
dians. " These," said he, " would be glad, and agree to all 
reasonable conditions ; the Governor, also, would not object." 
"We will take the matter into consideration. In regard to 
Wyoming — Weiser yesterday expressed himself thus : "That 
he deemed the exile of the Indian converts from Shecomeko 
necessary for the salvation of the other Indians from their 
misery." We must await developments at Onondaga. 

June 3. Joseph and Conrad crossed the river to visit the 
Indian King 3 who lives there, and had the honor to smoke a 

sentative of the Five Nations in business affairs with the Proprietary 
government. About the date of this narrative he was appointed their vice- 
gerent, and in this capacity administered their tributaries within the pro- 
vince, with Shamokin for his seat. He was succeeded in the vicegerency by 
his oldest son, Tachnachdoarus, i. e., "a spreading oak," alias John, 
Shikellimy. See Memorials of the Moravian Church, edited by the Eev. W. 
0. Eeichel, Phila., 1870. 

1 A sketch of Madam Montour has been prepared for the Magazine by 
John 6. Frieze, Esq., of Bloomsburg. 

2 " The town [about this time 1749] lies partly on the east and the west 
shore of the river, and partly on an island. It contains upwards of fifty 
houses and 300 inhabitants. About one-half are Delawares, the others 
Senecas and Tutelars." The Moravian blacksmiths who resided in Shamo- 
kin from 1747 to 1755, were named Schmid, Wesa, Kieffer, and Hagen 
— the latter deceased there shortly after his arrival. 

3 Allummapees, or Sassoonan, was King of the Delawares as early as 
1718, and in that year headed the deputation of Indian chieftains at Phila- 
delphia, who signed an absolute release to the Proprietaries for the land 
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pipe with him. Spangenberg also visited Andrew Sattelihu'a 
sister, and bled her, and bound up the boil which had dis- 
charged freely. Shikellmy's grandchild has had a relapse, 
having eaten bear's meat and fish. The Indians have no re- 
gard for advice as to diet. A runner was sent after Andrew 
Sattelihu, who is hunting on the "West Branch, to return at 
once, to go with us to Onondaga. Philip and Frederic Weiser 
returned home to-day, and took our letters to Michael SehaefFer 
for delivery. Visited John Hickman, an intelligent Indian, 
and also his neighbor Daniel, who formerly lived in Tulpe- 
hocken. A number of the Indians who reside here, had 
removed from Tulpehocken when their lands were sold. 1 
Conrad Weiser stated, that the Proprietor had recently written 
to him, that he should associate some one with him who was 
conversant with Indian affairs, who would in time be compe- 
tent to succeed him. Query. "Whether not some of the Mo- 
ravians — say David Zeisberger — to go and spend some time 
in the Six Nations to acquire the language, with also the 
recommendation of Governor Thomas ? 2 

June 4. Andrew Sattelihu returned this morning, and at 
once came to see us. Bro. Spangenberg and Zeisberger went 
over to the Island to visit his sister, and found her better. 
The runner who had been sent after Shikellmy returned at 
noon, and brought us word that he would return to-morrow. 
We also visited Allumrnapees, the hereditary King of th"e 
Indians. His sister's sons are either dead or worthless, hence 
it is not known on whom the Kingdom will descend. 3 He is 

situated between Delaware and Susquehanna, from Duck Creek to the 
mountains on this side Lechay, which lands had been granted by their 
ancestors to William Penn. In 1728 he had removed " from on Delaware 
to Shamokin." 

1 In March of 1705 the Conoys requested permission of Gov. Evans 
to remove from their towns on the Susquehanna to Tulpehocken. In July 
of 1707 the Governor visited the Indian town of Tulpehocken, which tradi- 
tion locates near the site of Womelsdorf, in Berks County. Subsequently, 
in 1733, the Indian claim was purchased by Thomas Penn. 

2 Zeisberger, in 1752, visited Onondaga to perfect himself in the Iroquois 
dialects. 

3 Allumrnapees, in 1731, killed his nephew, Sam Shakatawein, in a 
drunken brawl in Shamokin. 
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very old, almost blind, and very poor; but withal has still 
power over, and is beloved by his people ; and is a friend of 
the English. Observations : A certain plant which has leaves 
like hyssop, and a very aromatic odor. Another root, which 
has a very pleasant taste, blossoms with violet flowers, has 
two leaves above, four in the middle, and two below. 

June 5. Shikellmy returned to-day. We made the acquaint- 
ance of one Patrick, an Indian Doctor. 

June 6. Prepared for our journey. Bro. John Joseph and 
Andrew Sattelihu went to hunt horses on the other side of 
the Susquehanna, and were successful. 

June 7. Began our journey to Onondaga. Our company is 
composed of Spangenberg, Conrad Weiser, John Joseph, 
David Zeisberger, Shikellmy, Andrew, his son, and Andrew 
Sattelihu ; seven in all. Crossed the river, and traveled up 
the West Branch. Passed Shawane Creek, 1 and the site of 
the town that formerly stood there. 2 Next came to the place 
where Shikellmy formerly lived — it is now deserted. 3 The 
land is excellent in this vicinity, the equal of which is seldom 
found. Our course has been several miles W., and then N.W., 
until we reached Warrior's Camp, 4 where we passed the night. 
Two Indian warriors overtook us, one belonging to Otston- 
waken, and the other to Onondaga. The latter had neither 
shoes, stockings, blanket, gun, hatchet, steel, or knife, and 
was almost naked ; yet was determined in this condition to 
undertake a journey of 300 miles through the wilderness. 
Conrad asked him how he expected to continue his journey 
in his present condition. He replied: " God, who was in the 
Heavens, had created the earth and all creatures ; he kept so 
many creatures alive in the wilderness, that he was able and 

1 The Chillisquaque, emptying into the Susquehanna from the northeast, 
in Northumberland County. 

2 Scull's Map locates an Indian village of the same name at the mouth of 
the creek. 

3 Near the site of the present borough of Milton. 

4 Probably in Delaware Township, Northumberland County. So named 
by Spangenberg, from their meeting two Indian warriors on their return 
from a maraud. 
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would provide for him." 1 Both warriors had returned from 
a maraud against the Flatheads, and had lost all save their 
lives. 

June 8. Our course was N". W. "We crossed a creek near 
the Susquehanna, called Canachrirage. 2 On the way we found 
half a deer, which an Indian from Otstonwaken had shot, and 
being unable to carry all of it home, had hung the rest of it 
up in a tree, so that whoever needed it might take it — which 
we did. At noon we reached Otstonwaken. 3 The Indians 
here treated us very well ; boiled meat, and placed it before 
us in a large kettle. In the afternoon we proceeded on our 
journey, and at dusk came to the " Limping Messenger," or 
Diadachton Creek, 4 and encamped for the night. 8 Observations: 
On our route we passed the Shawanese town, and the place 
where two years ago, when Conrad was travelling to Onon- 
daga, he was met by twenty Shawanese, each with a rifle, two 
pistols, and a sabre. 6 

1 "Weiser relates this incident in his communications to Christopher Saur. 
See this Magazine, Vol. I., p 164. 
8 Muncy Creek. Called Ocochpocheny on Scull's map. 

3 Otstonwaken, or " French Town." Written also Olstuago, Otsnehage, 
Otstuacky, by Weiser, who visited the town for the first time in February 
of 1737. " It is so called," he writes in his journal, " from a ' high rock' 
which lies opposite." The village lay on both sides of the mouth of the 
Loyalsock (the Olstuago). Weiser's last visit to the town was in June of 
1755, when he found it almost deserted. It is not noted on Scull's map of 
1759. Zinzendorf visited the town in 1742. In 1743 David Bruce and his 
wife were sent there as missionaries by the Moravians. Meginnes, in the 
History of the West Branch Valley of the Susquehanna, spells the name 
Otzinachson. Montoursville commenced in 1769, perpetuates the name of 
Madam Montour, who at one time resided there. 

4 Lycoming Creek, written Lycaumick on Scull's map. 
6 Probably Eldred Township, Lycoming County. 

5 See Colonial Records, Vol. IV., p. 660. 



(To be continued.) 



